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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


Your next issue of World Week will 
be dated January 7, 1953. No issues 
will be published during the Christmas 
holiday period. 

Christmas features in this issue in- 
clude: crossword puzzle, p. 12; “Ask 
Gay Head,” p. 20; “How Would You 
Solve It?” p. 21. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: “Newsmakers,” p. 4; 
unit on southern Africa, esp. pp. 9-11. 

World Geography: cover map; unit 
on southern Africa, esp. p. 9 and 12. 

American History, Civics, Citizen- 
ship: cover map; “Good Citizens: Teens’ 
Tree Farm,” p. 17. 

Current Affairs: “Newsmakers,” p. 4; 
news pages, pp. 5-8. 

Personal Guidance: “Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 20; “How Would You Solve It?,” 
p. 21. 


Unit: SOUTHERN AFRICA 
(pp. 9-12) 


The cover map is an important part 
of the unit. The two “Newsmakers,” 
Schweitzer and LeTourneau, are news- 
worthy because_of their African activ- 
ities. Consult news pages, especially 
November 5 and 12 and December 10 
issues, for important recent news sto- 
ries on “Africa South.” 


in This Unit 

(a) On page 9 is a discussion of 
the geographic factors which delayed 
exploration and development of Africa. 
Also included is an account of the 
effects of European imperialism. 

(b) On pages 10-11 the problems of 
racial tensions and colonialism are dis- 
cussed. South Africa’s apartheid pro- 
gram is explained. The trend toward 
self-government for some colonies, the 
colonial status of others, bring the gen- 
eral picture of imperialism in Africa 
up to date. 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


No issues during Christmas holidays 


January 7, 1953 
Unit: International aid: U. S. foreign 
aid program; Europe wants “trade, not 
aid”; U. N. and other programs to aid 
underdeveloped regions. 
National affairs: the 83rd Congress 
meets. 
January 14, 1953 
Unit: China. 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST. 


January 21, 1953 
Unit: the Eisénhower Administra- 
tion takes office. 








(c) On page 12 a Nigerian student, 
now at an American university, tells 
about everyday life in her homeland. 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Page 9: (1) In what ways did the 
geography of Africa and its land fea- 
tures delay the development of Africa? 
(2) What made Africa a valuable prize 
to be carved up by European countries? 
(3) What changes did European coun- 
tries bring into Africa’s way of life? 
(4) Tell why some African leaders 
accept, and others oppose, European 
rule in Africa. 

2. Pages 10-11: (1) What is the 
apartheid program in South Africa? 
Which groups favor it and which op- 
pose it? Tell why in each case. (2) 
Name three British colonies in Africa. 
How does Britain's attitude toward 
self-government for her African colo- 
nies compare with that of France, 
Spain, and Belgium? 

3. Page 12: (1) In what part of 
Africa is Nigeria? (2) Why are dairy 
products a luxury in Nigeria? (3) In 
what ways is life in Nigeria similar to 
life in the U. S.? different? 


Teaching the Unit 

1. Classes in World History can in- 
tegrate “White Keys and Black,” on 
pages 10-11; with the syllabus unit on 
“Im . Fe 

2. Geography classes can use all 
three articles. The cover is adaptable 
for teaching map skills. 

8. Classes in American History and 
Civics will find the article on race rela- 
tions, pages 10-11, especially valuable. 


Procedure 

Personalize the approach by having 
the class discuss the article written by 
the young woman from Nigeria. Then 
turn to the article on page 9 or to 
activities involving map work suggested 
in the lesson plans. 


GIRL OF NIGERIA (p. 12) 


Motivation 

(Have your students locate Nigeria 
on the wall map and on the KEY issue 
map of Africa, page K-10.) A high 
school student from Africa visiting a 
U. S. high school class amazed the 
students when he said that the only 
place he had seen wild animals was in 
his city’s zoo. Then he asked where he 
could see “wild Indians attacking 
wagon trains” and “Indians scalping 
the Yankees.” The African student and 
the U. S. students were amazed at one 
another's questions and answers. Where 
did each get these ideas about the 
other’s country? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think our Nigerian visitor 
is an average Nigerian? What made 
you reach your conclusion? 

2. How does the curriculum of the 
Nigerian school compare with your 
own? 

8. What unfamiliar foods would you 
expect to find on a Nigerian’s dinner 
table? 

4. Would you like to make a long 
visit in Nigeria? Why or why not? 





2-T 


5. The Nigerian girl says her people 
are anxious to obtain self-government. 
Do you think that they could govern 
themselves efficiently now? Justify your 
conclusion. 


Summary 

Have students make a notebook sum- 
mary of “Things I Learned About Life 
in Nigeria.” 

Activities 

1. Asgign students to look through 
back issues of magazines for pictures 
of life in Africa. Copies should be 
brought to class. 

2. Call the attention of the class to 
the picture on page 9. What conclu- 
sions can they draw? (Note the style 
of dress, the modern building, the 
helicopter. ) 


FAST-CHANGING AFRICA (p. 9) 


Procedure 

Have students interpret the cover 
map. After students have obtained a 
map-picture of Africa, follow with 
class discussion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How did the geography and cli- 
mate of Africa place difficulties in the 
paths of African explorers? (Have stu- 
dents stress the problems of the Sahara 
Desert, the jungles, the equatorial 
heat, unnavigable rivers, tropical dis- 
eases, and savage tribes.) 


2..How do you explain the differ- 
ences in the story told by the African 
explorer (p. 9) and our Nigerian vis- 
itor (p. 12) about life in Africa? 

8. What made European countries 


TOOLS for 


Red China and Formosa 
Jan. 14 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: Forging a New China, 
by Lawrence Rosinger (Headline Se- 
ries No. 67), 1948, 35¢, Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38 Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Can the Chinese Puzzle 
be Solved?, 1949, 25¢, Newsweek’s 
Club and Educational Bureau, 152 
West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Made in China, by Grace 
Yaukey, $3.50 (Knopf, 1952). Land 
of the Chinese, by Grace Yaukey, $2.50 
(Lippincott, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “I Saw Red China,” by F. 
Moraes, U. N. World, Oct. 1952. “Mao 
to Stalin: Help!” U. S. News & World 
Report, Aug. 29, 1952. “What Should 
the U. S. Do About Formosa?,” by R. 
H. Fifield, Foreign Policy Bulletin, Apr. 
15, 1952. “Inside-Communist China,” 


look upon Africa as a profitable invest- 
ment? (As students work out the an- 
swer, use the map to indicate how 
Africa was carved up under imperial- 
ism.) 

4. Do you think that the European 
countries “worked” Africa for selfish 
reasons only? Justify your point of 
view. 

5. If you were an African govern- 
ment official, what would your attitude 
be toward the «country which con- 
trolled your country? Why? 
Activities 

1. Have students turn to the map 
on the cover page. Why is Africa called 
“Uncle Sam’s defense supply store”? 

2. Distribute blank outline maps of 
Africa to the class or have students 
draw or trace outline maps in their 
notebooks, Have them indicate the 
Sahara Desert, Nile River, Atlantic 
Ocean, Indian Ocean. Using a pencil- 
shading scheme or crayons, they can 
indicate the independent countries of 
Africa and those with colonial status. 

3. Students can be assigned to bring 
in reports on: (a) Henry Stanley; (b) 
David Livingstone; (c) Cecil Rhodes; 
(d) the Cape-to-Cairo railroad project. 

4. Part of the lesson could include 
reading Kipling’s “The White Man’s 
Burden.” Call for an interpretation of 
the title. How would native Africans 
feel. toward the theme of the poem to- 
day? U. N. leaders? 

5. PAB si with a vivid imagina- 
tion could write a page in their imagi- 
nary diary as Henry Stanley might have 
written it. 


TEACHERS 


U. S. News & World Report, Mar. 7, 
1952. “What We Do, and Don’t, Know 
About China,” by H. Lieberman, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, May 20, 1951. 
FILMS: Formosa, 18 minutes, sale, 
McGraw - Hill Book Co., Text - Film 
Dept., 330 West 42 Street, New York 
18, N. Y. U. S. role in supporting 
Chiang’s nationalist government and 
army and in raising living standards 
and morale on the island. (All pre- 
Communist): Understanding the Chi- 
nese, 10 minutes, sale, Associated Film 
Artists, 30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 
1, Calif. Farming in South China—The 
Si River Valley, 22 minutes, sale, Edu- 
cational Film Dept., United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y. Peiping Family, 21. minutes, sale, 
International Film Foundation, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


WHITE KEYS AND BLACK (pp. 10-11) 


Student Reading References 

{1) “What Is This Apartheid?,” 
Newsweek, 9/8/52. (2) “Africans in 
Gandhi Defiance,” Christian Century, 
10/22/52. (8) “Dr. Malan,” Fort- 
nightly, 6/52. (4) “The Congo Is in 
Business,” Fortune, 11/52. 


Motivation 

Let us assume that you were the 
photographer who took the picture on 
page 10 showing the natives defying 
the apartheid program. What story did 
you want the picture to carry to your 
readers? As the reporter on the scene, 
what might these people have told you 
about the apartheid program? 


Activity Procedures 

], Assign a group of students to read 
the suggested articles. The lesson can 
be opened with a panel discussion 
where the conflicting views on the 
apartheid program are presented. 

2. Another approach would be to 
make the class the South African par- 
liament. Up for discussion is the apar- 
theid program. Leaders debate. Divide 
the class into groups with bright stu- 
dents taking the lead. After three min- 
utes or so, general class discussion 
follows. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the apartheid program? 
How do South African government 
officials justify such a program? 

2. What is the purpose of the non- 
Europeans in deliberately defying the 
apartheid regulations? 

3. What is your 
apartheid program? 

4. In what ways have European co- 
lonial policies benefited Africa? 


reaction to the 


Activities 

1. Have a bright student read Kip- 
ling’s “White Man’s Burden” and com- 
ment on it to the class. , 

2. The class cartoonist can draw 
cartoons on themes suggested by the 
class discussion. 

3. Assign a student to read up on 
the Mau Mau problem in the news 
pages of World Week, issue of Nov. 5. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 14 

lL. Africa’s Geography: 1-France, Brit- 
ain; 2-Spain, Portugal, Belgium; 2-Mediter- 
ranean; 4-Nigeria; 5-Netherlands; 6-An- 
gola, Belgian Corgo, Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia, Mozambique (also 
branch by way of Bechuanaland); 7-ura- 
nium, diamonds. 

II. Know Your Africa: A-Nkrumah; B- 
Northern Rhodesia; C-Kilimanjaro; D- 


apartheid. 
Ill. Africa’s Race Problem: 1-Q, 2-F, 
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Kodak Duaflex Deluxe 
Flash Outfit $33.45 


Everything you need for snapshots indoors 
or out. The camera is the Kodak Duafiex 
II Camera with focusing Kodar f/8 Lens 
(for close-ups as well as long shots and 
well suited to color snaps). There’s 

also the Kodak Duaflex Flasholder 

with Flashguard, 2 batteries, 8 flash 
bulbs, 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film, 
field case and an instruction booklet. 


Kodak Duaflex 
Flash Outfit $22.50 


Includes the Kodak Duaflex II Camera mee ts a) ; k 
with Fixed Focus, Kodet Lens, Flasholder )” 4) Se y ae: sb Brownie Haw eye 
with Flashguard, 2 batteries, 8 flash bulbs, ( <Sr1 wey Ve 

2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film and \ i, Flash Outfit $13.50 
instruction booklet. Kodak Duafiex II 
Camera with Kodet Lens alone, $14.50. 


Here you get the Brownie Hawkeye 
Camera, (flash model with shutter that 
sets off the flash), film, flash bulbs, 
batteries, flasholder and instruction 
booklets. It’s all set to go—just load 
the camera, aim and shoot. Brownie 
Hawkeye Camera alone, $7.20. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are 
subject to change without notice. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


A wonderful buy to take album-size snap- 

sho*s. Has Kodak Anaston //4.5 Lumenized Lens, 
shutter synchronized for flash. Takes 8 exposures. 
Also in 35mm. model—the Kodak Pony 135 
Camera—$35.75. Fine for color slides 

with Kodachrome Film. 


Kodak Tourist 11 Camera $26.25 i y 
Kodak 


Latest of the popular folding cameras: Takes 8 exposures 244’ x 
314” per roll of Kodak 620 Film—black-and-white or Kodacolor. 
Has focus set at the factory, Kodet Lens and Flash Kodon Shutter. 


Snapshots make swell Christmas Greeting Cards. See your photofinisher. 
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Two Rugged Thom Ming 
with a Winning Way 


#6237 —$7.45 
Heavyweight Champ. 
New Hi-wall with criss- 
cross laces. Latest Zebra 
welt. Heavy duty sole. 


We're making more shoes styled es- 
pecially for young men than ever 
before—and here are two good ex- 
amples of the kind of long-lasting, 
good-looking values you'll find among 
them. In all, there are 150 styles from 
which to choose your favorite. The 
low Thom McAn price, $7.45, is pos- 
sible only because Thom McAn 
shees—worn by more men than any 
other brand—are sold direct to you, 
in our own stores. Better drop in soon. 


#7251 —$7.45 
Bull-Moc. 


Extra heavy stitching and 
double-thick sole. Storm 


welt goes all around. 


neAn 


A DIVISION OF MELVILLE SHOE CORPORATION 





Newsmakers 4 


JUNGLE DOCTOR 


AS A BOY, Albert Schweitzer 
lived a happy life. A minister's son, 
born in 1875, he grew up in Alsace, 
a region on the French-German bor- 
der. He romped and wrestled with 
his pals, learned to play the organ 
(at age five), developed a love for 
books, 

At 21, in thanks for his happy 
youth, Schweitzer made a vow. “I'll 
live for science and art unti! I’m 30,” 
he told himself. “Then I'll devote the 
rest of my life to serving mankind.” 

At 30, Schweitzer was famous as 
an eloquent preacher, an accom- 
plished organist, an outstanding col- 
lege professor, and the author of a 
world-famed book on the life of 
Jesus. Then he turned his back on 
his previous life, studied medicine, 
and became a doctor. He had de- 
cided to carry out his vow by going 
to Africa to help the sick. 

In 1914 Schweitzer and his wife 
(a trained nurse) founded a hos- 
pital at Lambaréné, in the heart of 
French Equatorial Africa. There 
wasnt another doctor within 500 
miles. Jungle tom-toms spread the 
news-—“A white oganga (medicine 
man) has come!” Sick natives rose 
from their beds of pain and marched 
to Lambaréné, 

Today—nearly four decades later 
—the oganga is still at work: healing, 


. Wide World 
MEDICAL MISSIONARY Albert Schweitzer shown 
arriving on fund-raising trip to the U. S. in 1949. 


helping, relieving pain. His original 
site (an abandoned hen house ) has 
expanded to include 40 buildings, 
300 beds, an insane asylum, and a 
leper colony. Three volunteer doc- 
tors now also work at Lambaréné. 

Schweitzer, now 77, has devoted 
his life and his fortune to his jungle 
hospital. Regularly he travels abroad 
to collect donations and to raise 
funds by giving lectures and organ 
recitals. He turns over to Lambaréné 
the profits from his writings on phi- 
losophy and music. 

Now Schweitzer is more famous 
than ever. Some of his admirers call 
him the “greatest living man,” the 
“world’s foremost missionary,” even 
the “thirteenth disciple.” A dozen 
universities have showered him with 
honorary degrees. This fall the hum- 
ble jungle doctor received his latest 
honor — a medal from a German 
physicians’ suciety for “outstanding 
services.” 


“GOD'S BUSINESS PARTNER” 


A STRANGE SHIP arrived in Li- 
beria, Africa, this summer. It was a 
landing ship of the type used in 
World War IT. But on this trip it car- 
ried—not soldiers and weapons—but 
$500,000 worth of construction and 
farming machinery, 500 Bibles, and 
20 American technicians. 


The name of the ship is Ark of 
LeTourneau. Robert Gilmour Le- 
Tourneau (who sent the Ark) is a 
millionaire businessman from the 
U. S. He is also a part-time preacher. 

“I am trying to do a missionary 
job in a business-like way,” says 
LeTourneau. The Ark’s crew plans to 
set up a model plantation in Liberia 
to raise rice and fruit, and a logging 
business to cut mahogany for export. 
LeTourneau aims to hire Liberians 
to help carry out these enterprises. 
He will teach them technical skills 
and Christianity at the same time. 

“Hungry natives will listen to us 
about God,” says LeTourneau, “if we 
can show them a field of grain with 
a combine harvesting more in a day 
than they can eat in a year.” Liberia 
is cooperating with LeTourneau. The 
government has leased to him half a 
million acres of jungle land for 80 
years. LeTourneau has agreed to 
pour back the first five years’ profits 
into the development. 

R. G. LeTourneau was born in 
Richford, Vermont, 64 years ago. He 
learned mechanics by correspond- 
ence course. Later he entered the 
contracting business, but lost money. 
In 1932 he switched to manufactur- 
ing giant construction machines, and 
made, as he calls. it, “a deal with 
God.” He pledged to turn over 90 
per cent of his personal earnings and 
a sizable block of his company’s 
stock to the Lord’s work. His com- 
pany is now one of the world’s big- 
gest makers of construction equip- 
ment. The LeTourneau religious 
foundation is also one of the biggest 
in the world. 


Wide World 


BUSINESSMAN-MISSIONARY R. G. LeTourneau sits at desk with model 
of construction machine similar to those he has sent to Liberia, Africa. 





Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 6-8)—Treasured documents of U. S. history 
get new “home”; “Ike” completes cabinet; Pope names 
new American Cardinal; lawyers committee says U. N. 
should fire U, S. Communists on its staff; U. N. Assembly 
passes India’s resolution on Korean prisoner exchange; 
Czech Communists purge former leaders; French claim 
victory in Saar election; Adolfo Ruiz Cortines takes over 
as president of Mexico. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

AFRICA: (1) The Gold Coast (see p. 11) may become the 
“Aluminum Coast.” The British government plans to 
build a dam and power plant on the lower Volta River. 
The power will be used to smelt the huge aluminum ore 
deposits of the Gold Coast. The project includes also 
railroad lines, highways, port facilities, schools® and 
housing. Britain, which now pays out scarce dollars to 
import aluminum, would gain a source of supply in one 
of her own colonies. 

(2) the apartheid (see p. 10) policies of the Union of 
South Africa hit a snag. It happened this way: Some- 
time ago the South African parliament, dominated by 
backers of the Malan government, passed a law taking 
away the right to vote from “coloured” persons ( persons 


of mixed blood). The Union Supreme Court said: “Un- 
constitutional.” So the parliament declared itself a “High 
Court,” superior to any other court. Last month the 
Union Supreme Court took a look at this law and said: 
“Unconstitutional.” Result: the “coloured” group will 
have the right to vote when South Africa elects a new 


NEW LOOK AT THE WORLD: Your camera can “see” only 
straight ahead. But here‘s one that looks “out of the corners 
of its eye. Mary Low Mallon (right) shows the lens of a 
movie camera that takes a picture with a 142-degree angle. It 


parliament next April. If Malan gets a two-thirds major- 
ity in parliament in the April election, he can override 
the Supreme Court and take away “coloured” voting 
rights. Meanwhile, the U. N. Assembly called on South 
Africa to stop enforcing its racial segregation. The As- 
sembly is sending a commission to try to settle com- 
plaints by India and Pakistan that South Africa diserim- 
inates against persons of Asian as well as African 
descent. 

For more on Africa, see “Newsmakers” (p. 4) and unit 


(pp. 9-12.) 


ENDQUOTE: To match the ancient “Seven Wonders 
of the World” (as listed for the guidance of Greek sight- 
seers over 2,000 years ago), Sir Oliver Franks on his re- 
tirement last month as British ambassador to the UV. S. 
gave his list of the “Seven Wonders of the United 
States”: “The San Francisco Bay Bridges; the Chicago 
River, where man has reversed the flow of the stream 
so that a ship can sail from the Great Lakes down the 
Mississippi and out into the Gulf of Mexico; Grand 
Coulee Dam, symbol of how you Americans have har- 
nessed your mighty, surging waterpower, the New Jer- 
sey Turnpike, staggering reminder of the part played 
by the automobile in American life; the New York sky- 
line; Los Alamos, a city of 15,000 people built in a 
couple of years out of the emptiness of the desert in the 
service of atomic power; and I wonder if you would in- 
clude as seventh in your list the largest office building in 
the world, the Pentagon in Washington, that immense ~ 
monument to modern man’s servitude to the desk.” (Do 
you agree with Sir Oliver's list? Send your comments to 
“Say What You Please.” ) 


United Press photos 


nm be projected so that a person seated like the man in 
left photo gets a 180-degree view—half a circle—wider than 
the field of the human eye. He feels as if he were right in the 
scene. The Navy trains gunners with films shown in this way. 





6 
Shrine for Americans 


The three most treasured docu- 
ments of U. S$. history will go 
on display December 15—Bill of 
Rights Day—in a new and mod- 
ern shrine. 

The documents are the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights. Their 
new home is the main hal! of the 
National Archives Building at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The documents will have their 
own private elevator to carry them 
to their showcases from a vault in 
the basement. Each night the his- 
toric documents will “take the eleva- 
tor” back to the vault for safekeep- 
ing. 

All three documents are enclosed 
in helium-filled cases. Contact with 
air had been causing the parchment 
to crumble and fade. Helium, which 
does not react chemically with any 
substance, is expected to preserve 
the documents forever. 

Since 1921 the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution 
have been on exhibition at the Li- 
brary of Congress. To carry out a 


NeWS IN REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS 


new law concerning the preservation 
of Federal records, Library of Con- 
gress officials ordered the Declara- 
tion, Constitution, and the papers of 
the Continental Congress transferred 
to the Archives Building. 


ike Completes Cabinet 


President-elect Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower has completed his nine- 
member cabinet. 

Latest appointments*are Sinclair 
Weeks, Boston manufacturer, to be 
Secretary of Commerce, and Martin 
P. Durkin, Chicago labor leader, to 
be Secretary of Labor. 

Durkin, president of the plumbers 
union (an American Federation of 
Labor union) is a registered Demo- 
crat. He supported Gov. Adlai Stev- 
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Wide World photo 


“WELCOME, IKE!’ In preparation for President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
visit to Korea, hundreds of banners are flying in South Korea. This one is on 
the front of the former Capitol, in Seoul. The Republic of Korea government 
favors “Ike's” proposal to train South Koreans for a larger share in the Korean 
war but, as the sign indicates, does not want to carry on the fight alone. 


IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


enson, Democratic Presidential nom- 
inee, against Gen. Eisenhower. 

Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
who was a candidate for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination, called 
the Durkin appointment “incredible.” 
Taft said: “It is an affront to millions 
of union members and officers who 
had the courage to defy the edict of 
officials like Mr. Durkin that they 
vote for Stevenson.” 

Labor spokesmen said Durkin’s 
appointment inspired confidence in 
Eisenhower's “desire to be fair to the 
nation’s workers.” (For dther cabinet 
appointments, see news pages, Dec. 
3 issue. ) 

“Ike” also chose Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, New York banker, to be 
U. S. Ambassador to Britain; and 
Massachusetts Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., to head the U. S. delega- 
tion to the U. N. (succeeding War- 
ren R. Austin). 


24 Cardinals Named 


Archbishop J. Francis A. Mc- 
intyre of Los Angeles—who gave 
up a successful career in Wall 
Street to become a priest—is one 
of 24 new Cardinals of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

By these appointments Pope Pius 
XII, head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, filled all vacancies in the 
Sacred College of Cardinals. The 
maximum number of Cardinals—70— 
was set by Pope Sixtus V in 1586. 

The new Cardinals will be in- 
stalled at a Consistory in Vatican 
City, Italy, on January 12. At that 
time they will receive the red hat 
which is the symbol of their position 
as Princes of the Church, next in 
importance to the Pope. 

Cardinals hold office for life. They 
are the highest dignitaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church in their re- 
spective countries and from among 
the Cardinals are drawn many of the 
Pope’s chief advisers. The chief func- 
tion of the College of Cardinals is to 
meet when the Pope dies for the 
selection of his successor. 





“TRUCKERS’ CATHEDRAL” 


@In tents and crude buildings—often 
outdoors, with the altar on the hood of 
a jeep—chaplains bring the Word of 
God to United Nations forces in Korea. 
The 25th Infantry Division, for example, 
has a sandbagged temporary church 
near the front. Chaplain Lester P. Woos- 
ley is shown in photo ringing the bell 
for Sunday service. 

Newest of Korea’s churches is the 
“Truckers’ Cathedral.” It stands by the 
roadside, so near the front that flashes 
from the big guns light it at night. 

Chaplain Douglas S. Hall of the 231st 
Transportation Truck Battalion pro- 
posed the project. Volunteers built a 
little masterpiece of “improvised archi- 
tecture” —a corrugated -iron-and - unfin- 
ished-wood chapel with a steeple and 
bell, and even “stained glass” windows 
(actually, window panes which soldiers 
rounded up somewhere and painted). 

Corp. Earl L. Hines of Chicago, a 
former commercial artist, designed the 
interior. An oil painting of Jesus carry- 
ing the Cross was done by Pvt. Clinton 
Martin of Gideo, Mo. Master Sgt. Benito 
Gonzales of Puerto Rico rigged up an 
indirect lighting system with a set of 
tin cans. The Christian Cross and Jewish 
Star of David stand together on the 
altar. 


Koreans, whose village church was 
bombed out two years ago, helped with 
the building. Now soldiers and Koreans 
worship side by side, with hymnals 
printed by the Army in both English 
and Korean. 

Says Chaplain Hall: “The Army 
trucker spends most of his time in and 
around his vehicle. If he has any home, 
it’s the road and not the barracks. He 
needs a place of repose and peace and 
quiet. He needs this chapel.” 


United photo 





The new Pope is by custom chosen 
from among the Cardinals. 

For the past 400 years all Popes 
have been Italians. Until 1946 a 
majority of the Cardinals had for 
centuries been Italians. In that year 
the present Pope named 32 Cardi- 
nals, mostly non-Italians. 

Counting the 1952 appointments, 
there are now 27 Italian and 43 non- 
Italian Cardinals. 

The U. S. is represented by four 
Cardinals. In 1946 there were five 
American Cardinals. Two have died. 
Msgr. McIntyre is the only new U. S. 
Cardinal appointed. He is the first 
Cardinal from the U. S. West. 

A poor boy of New York's East 


Side, he went to work at 13 as a- 


runner for a Wall Street stock brok- 
erage company. He rose to become 
manager of the firm and at 28 was 
offered a partnership. He turned it 
down to study for the priesthood— 
his goal since he was a teen-ager. 


U. S. Reds in the U. N. 


What should the U. N. do about 
U. S. Communists on its staff? 

“Fire them,” said an international 
committee of lawyers last week. 


U. N. Secretary General Trygve 
Lie named the committee to advise 
him after U. S. Senate investigators 
claimed they found disloyal Ameri- 
cans working for the U. N. (See news 
pages, Nov. 5 issue.) 

The committee told Mr. Lie he 
should discharge any American em- 
ployee of the U. N. who: (1) belongs 
to the U. S. Communist party; (2) 
takes part in other “activities re- 
garded as disloyal”; (3) refuses to 
answer questions of a U. S. Govern- 
ment body concerning his loyalty. 


U. N. Passes India Plan 


Which nations oppose peace in 
Korea? 

A U.N. Assembly vote on India’s 
compromise proposal for exchanging 
Korean War prisoners made the an- 
swer clear last week. 

Only Soviet Russia and the four 
Russian satellites that belong to the 
U. N. voted against the Indian plan. 
(See last week's news pages for de- 
tails of the plan.) 

Fifty-three nations voted for In- 
dia’s resolution. 

The key provision in the Indian 
proposal is that no force should be 
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used against prisoners of war either 
“to prevent or effect their return to 
their homelands.” 

Soviet Russia and Communist 
China have denounced the proposal. 
They insist that all prisoners should 
be forced to go home regardless of 
their wishes. 

It is expected that Red China and 
North Korea will reject the Indian 
plan. Observers believe that Gen. 
Eisenhower may propose a new ap- 
proach on the Korean problem after 
his visit to Korea and his inaugura- 
tion as President. 


Buddhism “‘Goes Home” 


Buddhism “‘came home” this 
month to the little village in India 
where the religion was born 25 
centuries ago. 

At Sanchi in central India, chief 
center of Gautama Buddha's teach- 
ing 2,500 years ago, bones of two of 
Buddha’s earliest disciples were en- 
shrined in a specially-built pagoda. 

More than 1,000 delegates at- 
tended. 

What's Behind It: Nearly all the 
150,000,000 Buddhists live in China, 
Japan, southeast and central Asia, 
and Ceylon. The religion has almost 
disappeared in India, the land where 
it was born. 

But Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, leader 
of the so-called “untouchables” of 
India, has been urging this group of 
60,000,000 people to become Budd- 
hists. The “untouchables” are Hindus 
who have long been forced to live 
apart from other Hindus, and who 
do the cleaning, sweeping, and other 
dirty jobs which most Hindus de- 
spise. Present laws in India forbid 
“untouchability,” but discrimination 
continues in many parts of India. 
Dr. Ambedkar claims that the only 
way to throw off these restrictions 
once and for all is for the “untouch- 
ables” to quit the Hindu religion 
altogether. 

About 85 per cent of the 360,000,- 
000 people of India are Hindus. The 
rest are mostly Moslems, Sikhs, and 
Christians. 


Czech Reds Purged 


Being the boss Is a risky job in 
Communist countries. Czechoslo- 
vakia made this clear in the latest 
Red “purge” trial. 

Eleven men who—not many months 
ago—were top leaders in the Czech 





Communist party are under sentence 
of death by hanging. Three more 
face life in prison. All were convicted 
in a Czech Communist court last 
month of “treason.” 

Among those sentenced to hang 
were former Czech Foreign Minister 
Vladimir Clementis and Rudolf Slan- 
sky, who as general secretary of the 
Czech Communist party was former- 
ly the top Red boss in the country. 

The so-called “trial” followed the 
familiar Soviet pattern of “justice.” 
- Each of the defendants “confessed” 
that he had plotted to overthrow 
the Communist regime and to kill 
President Klement Gottwald. All this, 
supposedly, they had conspired to 
do to please the United States, Israel, 
and Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

What's Behind It: To Western 
observers this was a case of the 
purgers being purged. When these 
defendants themselves were in pow- 
er they had sent thousands of inno- 
cent people to jail or death on 
trumped-up charges. Now they are 
tasting their own medicine. 

Why the purge trial? Observers 
believe that it was intended to dis- 
tract the attention of the Czecho- 
slovak people from their diving con- 
ditions. There is a shortage of food, 
fuel, clothing, housing, and other 
consumer goods, 

The Communist officials also re- 
sorted to anti-Semitism. Most of the 
defendants were Jews. Vicious at- 
tacks were made at the trial and in 
the Communist press against the 
leaders of the Republic of Israel. 
In this manner, it is believed, Soviet 
Russia is attempting to gain favor 
among the Arab states in the Middle 
East, who dislike the Jewish nation 
of Israel in their midst. 


Saar Sore Spot 


Will France and Germany make 
@ new try at straightening out 
their quarrel over the Saar? 

Following last week's elections in 
this coal-rich district between France 
and West Germany, Foreign Minis- 
ter Robert Schuman of France said 
he would ask German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer to reopen talks on 
the future of the Saar. 

The Saar elections were supposed- 
ly local—to choose members of the 
Saar parliament. But France and 
West Germany both considered the 
vote as a test of Saarlanders’ hopes 
for the future: whether they want 


UNDERWATER TO FREEDOM 


@ N. Frantisek, 22, Czech mechanic, es- 
caped from a prison labor battalion 
where he was serving an 18-year sen- 
tence for underground activity against 
the Communist government of Czecho- 
slovakia. While in hiding, he heard “Ra- 
dio Free Europe” tell about a Czech 
who fled his country by swimming a 
river. Frantisek found a discarded Ger- 
man gas mask, fitted a rubber hose to 
it, glued on a cork to keep the open end 
afloat, and disguised the end with twigs 
(see photo). With only his home-made 
breathing tube showing above the wa- 
ter, he swam underwater across the 
Morava River to Austria and made his 
way to freedom in Germany. 


Wide World photo 





to rejoin Germany or keep their pres- 
ent semi-independent status (with 
their economy under French dom- 
ination ). 

Political parties favoring reunion 
with Germany are banned in the 
Saar. 

About 98 per cent of the eligible 
voters went to the polls. A quarter 
of: them indicated their desire to 
rejoin Germany by casting blank 
ballots. Another 7.5 per cent voted 
for the Communists, who say they 
also favor return of the Saar to 
Germany. 

The rest—more than two-thirds— 
voted for parties favoring the pres- 
ent regime. The French considered 
this a victory for their point of view. 
West German leaders replied that 
the election was not a “free expres- 
sion” of the will of the Saarlanders. 

Both France and Germany want 
to control the industrial Saar, which 
has changed hands between them 
five times in 150 years. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


MEXICO’S NEW CHIEF: For the 
third time in its history, Mexico has 
a civilian president. On December 1, 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, 62, took the 
oath of office and put on the tri- 
colored sash that is the symbol of 
his country’s presidericy. U. S. repre- 
sentatives at the inauguration includ- 
ed William O’Dwyer (who resigned 
as ambassador to Mexico effective 
Dec. 6) and Vice-President-elect 
Richard Nixon. 


CAREERS END: Death came De- 
cember.1 to Vittorio Emanuele Or- 
lando, 92, Italy’s World War I pre- 
mier and last survivor of the “Big 


Four” who ran the Peace Conference 
that ended World War I. (The others 
were: President Woodrow Wilson of 
the U. S., Prime Minister David 
Lloyd George of Britain, and 
Premier Georges Clemenceau of 
France.) Sister Elizabeth Kenny, 66, 
Australian nurse whose muscle treat- 
ment for polio saved many from 
being crippled by the disease, died 
November 30 at her home in Queens- 
land, Australia. 


HE HAS A WAY WITH HOGS: 
Seventeen-year-old Rolland Ander- 
son, of Leland, IIl., has won his third 
hog championship in four years at 
the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. Last month his 210- 
pound Poland-China hog won the 
junior feeding title at the 1952 Expo- 
sition. The junior sheep champion- 
ship went to Rob Roy Marsh, 17, of 
Snyder, Okla. 


Quick 
ON THE 


Identify these men in the news this 
week: 

1. A union head named to a top 
Government post. 

2. A former foreign minister of a 
Communist nation who found out that 
“the bigger they are, the harder they 
fall.” 

8. A French leader who held out the 
olive branch of peace to a next-door na- 
tion in a dispute over a coal-rich terri- 
tory between them. 

4. A civilian who put on the tri- 
colored sash symbolizing the Presi- 
dency of one of our “Good Neighbors.” 

5. A Californian who will put on the 
red hat of a Prince of the Church. 
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AFRICA SOUTH 


Fast- 
Changing 
Africa 


“Armies of parrots screamed over- 
head; legions of monkeys sported in 
the trees; howling baboons alarmed 
the solitudes; herds of hippopotami 
grunted thunderously at our ap- 
proach; elephants bathed by the 
margin of the river; from the shores 
came the unearthly cry of the relent- 
less cannibals.” 


S° WROTE the famous explorer, 
Henry M. Stanley. He was de- 
scribing his trip down the Congo 
River, made at the height of Africa’s 
“Age of Exploration.” 

That was only 75 years ago. Euro- 
pes had sailed along Africa’s coasts 
or five centuries. They had built 
colonies in the Americas, carved out 
empires in Asia and Australia. But 
most of the enormous continent of 
Africa—at Europe’s very doorstep— 
was unknown, unvisited, unclaimed. 


FORTRESS AFRICA 


North Africa along the Mediter- 
ranean was long known to Euro- 
peans. But southern Africa seems 
like a fortress designed to keep ex- 
plorers out. On the side nearest 
Europe, the Sahara Desert defends 
the fortress. Forbidding shores, with 
few good harbors, protect the sea 
approaches. Close behind the sea 
rises a great wall—the rim of the 
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Leopoldville, modern city in Belgian 
Congo jungle: helicopter sprays DDT 
in never-ending fight on malaria. 


tableland which covers most of in- 
terior Africa. 

Swamps, rapids, and waterfalls 
block the few rivers leading to the 
interior. Paths end in tangled jungle. 
Add the discomfort of steamy equa- 
torial heat. Add perils from mysteri- 
ous tropical diseases, from savage 
beasts—and in some places, from 
tribes of savage men. No wonder 
Europeans long preferred to stay at 
the edges of Africa! 

In the 1400s Europeans began set- 
ting up trading posts on the coasts 
of Africa. In the 1600s the Dutch 
landed at Africa’s southern tip to 
found the first permanent colony in 
“Africa South.” But it wasn’t until 
the late 1800s that Europe's coloniz- 
er§ penetrated the heart of Africa. 


SCRAMBLE FOR COLONIES 


In 1879 the King of Belgium hired 
Stanley, the explorer, to take a look 
at the Congo River region. The king 
claimed this territory as his own. 
His action touched off a “mad 
scramble” among Europe's nations 
for colonies in Africa. 

European explorers and soldiers 
swarmed over the vast region. They 
persuaded (or forced) native chiefs 
to accept European rule. Some Afri- 
can tribes fought bloody battles 
against the “invasion.” But their 


bows and arrows were no match for 
European guns and bullets. 

By the time of World War I, Euro- 
peans controlled the whole continent 
except Liberia (a nation founded by 
free slaves from the U. S.) and the 
ancient kingdom of Ethiopia (which 
the Italians conquered in 1935 and 
ruled until 1941). 

A handful of European officials 
became thé rulers of millions of 


Africans. 


THE GREAT CHANGE 


The Europeans created ranches, 
farms, and plantations. They opened 
up mines, laid down roads and rail- 
ways, built cities and ports. Soon 
they were carrying off Africa’s prod- 
ucts to sell in Europe—and bringing 
in European products ‘to sell in 
Africa. 

Africa’s age-old ways of life began 
to change. Europeans forbade tribal 
warfare. Missionaries tried to break 
the belief in “witch doctors.” Tribal 
chiefs often lost their power. 
~- Sometimes Europeans forced the 
African off his land. In other places, 
Africans went to work in the Euro- 
pean settlements, mines, and planta- 
tions. Some Africans turned to rais- 
ing cocoa beans, vegetable oil, or 
other products desired by white 
traders. 

A few Africans went to schools 
founded by Europeans and became 
clerks-and minor government offi- 
cials. A very few—the best example 
is the late Felix Eboue, governor 
general of French Equatorial Africa 
—rose to the top rank in dignity and 
authority. 

What do Africans think of Euro- 
pean rule? 

That's a hard question to answer. 
A good many Africans live in wilder- 
ness villages scarcely touched by 
European ways, scarcely aware of 
any power but that of the local chief. 
Others have embraced the white 
man’s world and hope to rise in it. 
Many others are dangerously dis- 
satisfied. The tom-toms beat an omi- 
nous rumble of discontent in the 
Union of South Africa, in Kenya, in 
other European colonies. 

How can we make sure that racial 
conflict doesn’t tear Africa apart— 
and cripple the vital flow of African 
exports to the free world? 

On the next page we'll see the 
widely differing plans by which 
white and black are trying to work 
out the future of “Africa South.” 
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“THUMBS UP! We'll win!” say Africans who deliberately broke Union of 
South Africa segregation laws by occupying this railroad compartment marked 
“Europeans (whites) only.’’ The sign is in the two official languages of South 
Africa: Afrikaans (the language of settlers of Dutch descent) and English. 


South African Information Office 
SCHOOLS FOR AFRICANS: About 700,000 native Africans—one of every three 
natives of school age—are attending school in the Union of South Africa. 
(Nearly all white children are in school.) Photo shows science students in 
modern laboratory at Fort Hare, only all-native college in Union of South Africa. 
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AFRICA SOUTH 


WHITE 
KEYS 


and 


BLACK 


How can Africa solve 
its race problem? 


“BN THE harmony of the world, as 

in the harmony of an organ or a 
piano, the black and white keys are 
both essential.” That’s what a native 
African leader in the Gold Coast has 
said. 

In “Africa South,” the “white keys” 
number 5,000,000, “black keys” 150,- 
000,000. Are they playing in har- 
mony? 

In some places the piano is sadly 
out of tune. 


Union of South Africa 


Newspaper headlines of the past 
month blare out the tragic story: 

14 AFRICANS DIE AS MOB 
RIOTS AT DIAMOND MINES 

POLICE FIRE ON NATIVES 

NUN, 9 OTHERS KILLED IN 
SOUTH AFRICA AS POLICE 
BATTLE. RIOTING NEGROES 

In South Africa live 2,500,000 
whites (who call themselves “Euro- 
peans”). They run the country and 
own 92 per cent of the land. The 
heavy work of factory, farm, and 
mine is done by the 8,000,000 Afri- 
cans. There are also more than a 
million other non-Europeans — per- 
sons of Asian or mixed blood. 
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In power is a government of Afri- 
kaners (descendants of early Dutch 
settlers ). This_government’s policy is 
apartheid—“apartness,” separation of 
the races. The long-run aim is to 
gather most of the Africans into spe- 
cial native “reserves” (something like 
our Indian reservations). As a starter, 
the Afrikaner administration is: (1) 
trying to abolish the few rights of 
non-Europeans to take part in gov- 
ernment, and (2) tightening laws to 
keep non-Europeans from living, 
traveling, or mixing with Europeans. 

Africans are striking back. Thou- 
sands of them have deliberately dis- 
obeyed the apartheid laws in order 
to be arrested (see photo, p. 10)—in 
hopes of filling prisons to overflow- 
ing and wrecking administration of 
laws. Over 5,000 Africans have been 
jailed. 

Feelings run high—and it’s hard to 
keep a “disobedience” campaign 
peaceful. Ugly riots have broken out 
in some of the chief cities. Fear 
gnaws at the Europeans: “Can we 
hold them? Or will we some day 
face a revolution?” 


Gold Coast 


Now let’s look at the opposite ex- 
treme—the Gold Coast. Not long ago 
murderous riots broke out in the 
Gold Coast. The British government 
asked African leaders: “What's 
wrong?” 

A commission of leading Africans 
proposed a new constitution. Britain 
agreed. Last year Gold Coast Afri- 
cans elected a legislature with real 
powers of government. 

At the time, the British were hold- 
ing several African leaders in jail as 
disturbers of the peace. One was 
Kwame Nkrumah. But he was so 
popular that his party overwhelm- 
ingly won the election. The British 
freed him—and he stepped out of jail 
to the post of “leader of governmert 
business.” This is something Tike 
prime minister. Nkrumah is the real 
boss of the Gold Coast government. 
Although the govevnor (a Briton ap- 
pointed by the British government) 
has power to veto actions of the leg- 
islature, he has not used this power. 

Never before, in any part of 
Africa, has a European nation given 
native Africans of its colonies real 
self-government. The Gold Coast ex- 
periment is well worth watching— 
and all Africa is watching it. 

Between the two extremes of 
South Africa and the Gold Coast, 


you'll find many “halfway houses” 
in black-white relationships. Here 
are some: 


British West Africa 


In Nigeria (see p. 12), Gambia, 
and Sierra Leone, Africans are being 
trained for self-government. New 
constitutions have enlarged Africans’ 
part in government. Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast, some observers believe, 
may some day be fully independent 
members of the British Common- 
wealth. 


British East Africa 


Britain plans to unite three posses- 
sions (Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland) under a fed- 
eral government which may some 
day receive independence. This 
union—unlike the Gold Coast—will 
be run by the white settlers. 

Some African leaders oppose the 


plan. “Federation means handing us 


over to the European settlers whom 
we do not trust,” said one African 
chief. British East Africa has about 
225,000 European settlers—ten times 
as many as British West Africa. 

There is also talk of uniting Tan- 
ganyika, Uganda, and Kenya under a 
federal government. Kenya is the 
colony where the secret Mau Mau 
society has been burning and killing 
in hope of driving out all Europeans 
(WW, Nov. 5, p. 6). The British sent 
in troops to smash the outbreak. But 
Britain also promises reforms to aid 
African farmers and improve health 
and education. 





French Africa 

In French colonies, Africans who 
are well educated can gain French 
citizenship and even serve in the Na- 
tional Assembly of France. But fewer 
than one African in 10 has the 
chance to get an education. 

France does not encourage self- 
government. Her colonies south of 
the Sahara have no legislatures. The 
French hope to spread French cul- 
ture and the French way of life 
among African leaders, and to bind 
them closely to France. 


Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Belgian Africa 

Here live about 150,000 Europeans 
amid millions of Africans. Neither 
whites nor blacks have much to say 
in government. Governors appointed 
by the homeland governments run 
the colonies. Neither Spain nor Por- 
tugal has done much to provide 
schools, hospitals, or other social 
benefits to Africans. 

But in the Belgian Congo, a mil- 
lion African children (40 per cent of 
the school-age population) attend 
free schools. Belgians have built 
1,500 hospitals and clinics for Afri- 
cans. Africans get a chance to learn 
and work at a skilled trade. (This 
isn’t true in most African colonies. ) 

Wages and living standards for 
Africans are probably higher in the 
Congo than in any other part of 
“Africa South.” Yet Africans, who 
form 93 per cent of Congo popula- 
tion, get less than 25 per cent of 
Congo income. (Turn page.) 
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OUR FRONT COVER: Army supply store to Uncle Sam—that’s “Africa 
South” as shown on our cover map. From this region comes: (1) most of 
our URANIUM, chief raw material for atomic bombs; (2) large amounts 
of our COPPER, TIN, and IRON ORE, for making defense weapons; 
(3) many of our “mixer metals” (MANGANESE, CHROMIUM, TAN- 
; TALUM, COBALT, COLUMBIUM), for making “super-tough” iron and 
steel for jet engines and other tools of war; (4) nearly all our CORUN- 
DUM and INDUSTRIAL DIAMONDS, “super-hard” substances used in 
the metal-cutting machines of modern industry. 

We buy important non-defense products from Africa, too—all our 
PALM OIL (for making salad oil, margarine, and soap), WATTLE 
EXTRACT (for tanning leather), PYRETHRUM (a plant substcnce 
used in insecticides), and half our COCOA BEANS (for making choco- 


Uncle Sam wants to increase the flow of imports from Africa. Since 
World War II the U. S. has provided about $1,000,000,000 to develop 
mines, power plants, and transport in Africa. This summer Portugal re- 
ceived a U. S. loan to modernize Africa’s only “coast-to-coast” railway 
(running between Angola and Mozambique—see cover map). This rail- 
way could serve as a substitute transport link across Africa in case enemy 
attack knocked out the Suez Canal in the north. 














Girl of Nigeria 


TRAVELED 3,000 miles to see 

my first snowfall. 

It never snows in Nigeria, where 
I live. 

I read about snow in books and 
saw pictures of it. But I just couldn't 
imagine what it could be like. Then 
I came to the U. S. to go to school. 
One day I looked out the window— 
and saw snow falling. I rushed out- 
side and took a long walk through 
the storm. I was very excited. I took 
a photograph of the snow and sent 
it to my parents. 


“BIG GAME” HUNTER 


My parents live in the town of 
Enugu in central Nigeria. | am the 
eldest of six children. We belong to 
the Ibo tribe. 


My father is a “railway driver’— 
what you Americans call a locomo- 


’ tive engineer. His favorite hobby is 


hunting “big game.” He has trophies 
on his wall—heads of lions, leopards, 
and other animals. 

But don’t get the wrong idea about 
Nigeria! Wild animals don’t stalk 
the streets of our towns, as many 
Americans I meet seem to think. I’ve 
never seen a wild lion, or a gorilla— 
and I've spent 19 of my 22 years in 
Nigeria. 

Our family lives in a bungalow 
with cement walls and a zinc roof. 
Most Nigerian homes, however, have 
mud walls and palm leaf roofs. 

The high school I attended was 
named Holy Rosary Convent Col- 
lege. It is a Catholic school. Like 


most Nigerian high schools—and 
there aren’t very many—it is pri- 
vately run and it costs about $54 a 
year to attend. 

In my last year at the school I 
studied mathematics, geography, sci- 
ence, English, religious knowledge, 
and housekeeping. The students 
(about 200 in all) live in dormito- 
ries. They take turns cooking for 
themselves. 

One of our favorite foods in Nige- 
ria is fu-fu. This is made of yam flour 

(Continued on page 15) 





MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


ACROSS 


» Color of Rudolph’s nose. 

. By way of (old spelling). 

4 t one does with 
Christmas resents, 

. “—— lent Night.” 

. The Wizard of — —. 

9. Preposiiion. 

. Santa travels on these. 

. South American sloth. 

. Male parent of a horse. 

. A Christmas color. 

. Mother of Jesus. 

. Born on Christmas. 


By Edward Lepkoski, Jessup, Pa. 


(® refer to Yuletide terms) 


23. Throws with effort. 
25. Malt beverage. 


26. Bashful. 


*°27. Kind of Christmas tree. 
again (prefix). 
80. Southern state (abbr.). 
. Do this on Christmas. 
. Trim this for Christmas. 


28. Up, 


. First Christmas was start 

of Christian — — —. 
5. Christmas season. 

. — — — Nippon (expres- 
sion now forbidden in 
Japan). 

. Sick, 

. December 25. 


. To be indebted. 


. Soft lump. 


. Royal Academy of Arts 


(abbr.) 


. Cry of a baby. 

. In that case. 

. Yes (sailor language). 
. Christmas gift-bringer. 


Each puzzle 





STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication in Scholastic M 


should be built around one subject, which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any | field of knowledge. 
Meximum about 60 words, of which at leas? 10 must be related to the theme. For any original puzzle pub- 
lished we will pay you $10.00. Entries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, oddress, school, and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Answers in Javu ry 7 issue. 


DOWN 


. Pulls Santa’s sleigh. 
Regret. 
. Is he really Santa? 
. Your sister. 
. Call for help. 
. What we breathe. 
Prefix meaning three. 
. Lira (abbr.). 
. Doctor of Divinity 
(abbr.). 
. 3 good school grades. 
5. Nickname for Irvin. 
3. Feminine pronoun, 
. Literary composition. 
Christmas! 


SNOCOOHOUNUSOWe 


21. Clothed. 
2. Your (poetic). 
23. Strike. 
. Makes a white Christ- 
mas. 
25. Boy's name. 
29. na Ma 
. Shepherds’ feeli 
told of Jesus’ bi 
. Discharge a debt. 
2. Artificial waterways. 
34. Organ of hearing. 
3. Water (French). 
. Lines from center of 
circle to edge. 
. Tilted. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Southern Africa 


1. AFRICA’S GEOGRAPHY 


Fill in the blank spaces. Use the 
cover page map and “Key” issue 
map on page K-10 to help you if 
necessary. 


__l. The two European countries 
which control most of Africa 


are a a 





“This year 


__2. Three other. European coun- 
tries with colonies in Africa are 





? > 

3. The __.____. Sea washes the 
northern coast of Africa. 

. Britain’s largest remaining col- 


ony (in population) is tlie 
5. The European country which 





every man wants 


ARROW 


rrave @ marx 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., ING, 








set up the first permanent col- 
ony in South Africa is a 


. Two colonies through which 
Africa’s only coast-to-coast rail- 


road runs are and 


. Two precious minerals which 
the U. S. imports from Africa 


are _ Pas RantGoh titer 


ll. KNOW YOUR AFRICA 


A. Underline the one that is not 
a colony: 


Gold Coast, Angola, Nkrumah, 
Kenya 
B. Underline the one that is not 
an independent nation: 
Union of South Africa, Ethiopia, 
Liberia, Northern Rhodesia 


C. Underline the one that is not 
@ river: 
Nile, Kilimanjaro, Zambesi, Congo 
D. Underline the one that is not 
a product the U. S. buys from Africa: 
pyrethrum, apartheid, corunduni, 
mahogany 


ill. AFRICA’S RACE PROBLEM 


Write true or false if the statement 
is true or false. Write O if it is an 
opinion. 


_l. Britain should grant its colonies 
more self-government. 

2. Mau Mau is a secret organiza- 
tion favoring white man’s rule 
in Africa. 

3. In most of Africa only a mi- 
nority of the natives get a 
chance for education or im- 
portant government positions. 

. South Africa’s race policies 
will bring that nation to dis- 
aster. 


[V. PUT ON THINKING CAP 


Should the U. S. Government use 
its influence to end the colonial sys- 
tem in Africa? Why or why not? 
( Answer on separate sheet of paper. ) 


If it is desired to use this workbook 
section as a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in 
Questions I, II, Ill. Total, 100, 





Girl of Nigeria 
(Continued from page 12) 
cooked with meat, okra, tomatoes, 
and other vegetables. We also eat a 
lot’of bananas, oranges, and coco- 

nuts. 

A popular breakfast food is akamu 
~—ground corn. It’s delivered fresh 
to many homes every morning, just 
like the newspaper in the U. S. We 
eat akamu hot, without milk. 

I never drank fresh milk until I 
came to the U.S. Milk is a rare food 
back home. Dairy cows don’t thrive 
in our hot, wet climate. 


NIGERIAN “GOOD TIMES” 

When there’s a full moon, we 
youths sit in the village square and 
sing old songs of our people. First 
the leader sings a verse, often making 
up new verses as he goes along. The 
whole group joins in on the chorus. 

Nigerian men play checkers in the 
square after work is done. Sometimes 
a traveling troupe of dancers comes 
to town. They give tribal dances to 
the music of tom-toms. 


VISIT TO THE U. S. 

In 1949 I was graduated from the 
convent school. My parents sent me 
to the U. S. to attend Bethune-Cook- 
man College in Florida. The next 
year I won’ a scholarship to Long 
Island University. 

I am studying to be a teacher. 
When I return home, I hope to set 
up a high school of my own. Only 
about one Nigerian in five gets a 
chance for an education. 

Nigeria needs educated people, 
for we hope to be running our own 
government soon. Nigeria is, in pop- 
ulation, Britain’s biggest colony. 
Already Nigerians hold important 
government posts. We want an end 
to British rule as soon as possible. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Yes, a brighter future starts with the 
Remington Quiet-riter, Tests prove 
that students who type earn better 
grades . . . you'll prove it as you type 
your way toward the head of the class. 
You'll zip through homework in record 
time... save many hours for those im- 
portant after-school activities! 

Make sure you ask your folks for the 
Quiet-riter because this portable type- 
writer has more practical typing features 
... gives smoother, faster performance 
than any other portable, Test-type the 
Quiet-riter at your dealer's... take 
Mother and Dad along so they can see 
it too! Ask about convenient terms. 


EXCLUSIVE 
MIRACLE TAB 


for neat, accurate 
columns of names, 


dates, figures. 


Touch Method Typing Book and 
Deluxe Carrying Case are included. 


Quict: iter 


THE GOMPLETE TYPEWRITER IM PORTABLE SIZE + A product of Memingfon. Wland. 
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No. 3. Play-the-Game Series 


Learn to Bow!l! 


HYTHM, relaxation, and form—that’s 

the key to good bowling. And here’s 

the four-step delivery recommended for 
beginners. 

The first two steps are fairly slow, 
the third speeds up a little, and the 
fourth step—the slide—is a bit faster. 
The rhythm goes like this: Right—left— 
right—slide and swing. 

Practice the approach and swing over 
and over until the rhythm is as nat- 
ural as dancing—until arms and feet co- 
ordinate naturally. 


NO, 1: Take a relaxed, upright stance * 


with left foot slightly forward, weight 
back on heels, knees relaxed, and ball 
in both hands with most weight sup- 
ported by left hand. 


NO. 2: Step with right foot and push 
ball straight forward (not down). Time 
movement so that ball comes over right 
foot as foot touches floor. 


NO. 3: At start of second step, re- 
move left hand and extend right arm 
full. Bend forward, keeping shoulders 
square. As weight comes over left foot, 
downward swing’ is well under way. 


NO. 4: Move a little faster on third 
step. Ball (moving back) and right 
foot (moving forward) should pass at 
bottom of backswing. 


NO. 5:° Near end of third step, ball 
is at top of backswing. Arm, wrist, and 
ball form straight line—full arm’s reach 
from shoulder. 


NO. 6: With fingers on top of ball, 
thumb on inside, bring ball and left foot 
forward together, bending body still 
lower. 


NO. 7: Left foot comes down flat and 
slides toward foul line. Ball swings for- 
ward, close to side. 


NO. 8: Release ball just ahead of left 
foot, with thumb coming out first. Right 
toe stays on floor to maintain balance 
and serves as brake. Let right arm swing 
on up in follow through. 


(From the superb, illustrated book, How to Im- 
prove Your Bowling, 50¢, published by The 
Athletic Institute, 1209 So. State St., Chicago 
4, il.) 
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GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


* 
x*x* 


TEENS’ TREE FARM 


FTER 10 years “in school,” an 
Arkansas forest has just “gradu- 
ated.” 

The story starts with D. K. Bemis, 
a lumberman at Prescott, Arkansas. He 
offered to give nearby Cale Consoli- 
dated School five acres of land and all 
the pine seedlings the students could 
plant. One spring day in 1942 the 
whole student body of Cale School— 
225 boys and girls—turned out and 
planted their field. 

The budding forest became an “out- 
door classroom.” Vocational] agriculture 
students cut out diseased trees. Adult 
classes in forestry and land manage- 
ment were held on the site. The whole 
community cooperated to prevent for- 
est fires. State forest rangers came 
every year to instruct students in fire 
protection work. 

After 10 years the first seedlings had 
grown into trees averaging 15 feet tall 
and six inches through at the base. And 
this fall Cale seniors harvested the tree 
crop which — as first graders — they 
helped plant in 1942! 


STUDENT LUMBERJACKS 


The whole school assisted. Foresters 
showed the students how to select and 
mark trees “ripe” for pulpwood. Stu- 
dents swung axes, wielded saws, meas- 
ured and stacked logs. 

The wood was sold to the highest 
bidder. Profits (about $100) will be 
used to buy a new planing machine for 
the work shop. By cutting out over- 
crowded trees, the students gave the 
remaining trees more room to grow. 
There'll be a new harvest every five 
or six years. 

Trees are “bread and butter” for 
many Arkansas farmers. Wood process- 
ing is the state’s No. 1 industry. Farm- 
ers around Cale came for a look at the 
school forest and went home to plant 
pines on their own lands. 

Mr. Bemis, meanwhile, has given 
land for school forests to every school 
in Nevada County. A whole new gen- 
eration of “tree farmers” is being 
trained. 

A “tree farm” is a privately owned 
woodland which is operated according 
to the forestry and conservation rules 
of the American Tree Farm System, a 
nation-wide movement that began in 
1941. Today there are 3,400 tree farms 
covering more than 24,000,000 acres. 




















HOORAY...BIG JIM ) THAT HALFBACK 
QUALIFIED.;—CAN SHOOT! BUT 






































( vavwuiticeaatcdamiin sail 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport isa Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 








ANOTHER SCIENCE-FICTION GREAT! SPACE FRONTIERS OF THE FUTURE! 


THE GREEN HILLS OF EARTH—Robert A. Heinlein 


What will life be like in the 2lst Century? Today’s top science-fiction writer gives 
t 


JANUARY, 1953 


oes your TAB Club secretary for more 
on ordering free dividend 


inf 
titles for the first semester. 


HIROSHIMA—John Hersey 
They survived the atom 
bomb! Six men and 
women lived to tell what 
they saw after their 
city, a large industrial 
center, was struck by 
the worst single man- 
made disaster in the 
world’s history. At 8:15 
A.M. on Aug. 6, 1945, these six people were 
going about their usual, daily work. Min- 
utes later they were among the few sur- 
vivors after the first atomic bomb killed 
over a 100,000 people! How did they escape? 


THE YUKON TRAIL—Raine 
Exciting adventure and 
romance on the last fron- 
tier! Young Gordon El- 
liot gets his share of it 
when he’s sent by the 
government to investi- 
gate coal claims in Alas- 
ka. He tangles with 
Colby MacDonald, big- 
gest man in Alaska .. . learns that a man’s 
best friends are his two fists . that the 
law in the Yukon’s wilderness is the will 
of the strong-men! A rapidly moving, en- 
tertaining story you'll enjoy! 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS—Bronte 
One stormy night, Mr. 
Lockwood visits Wuther- 
ing Heights, a strange 
home set in the bleak 
moors of Northern Eng- 
land. The ghost of a 
beautiful woman ap- 
pears! Lockwood be- 
comes curious of the 
mysterious happenings and the strange 
inhabitants of the big house. It's a power- 
ful, haunting story of revenge, of savagery 
and gentleness. A best seller for over a 
century! An unforgettable movie! 


vere THREE HOSTAGES—Buchan 
Three hostages —the 
daughter of the world's 
richest man, the son of 
a great statesman, the 
only child of a national 
hero—are captives of a 
ruthless, powerful crime 
syndicate! Scotland Yard 
is baffled they've 
followed hundreds of clues without suc- 
cess! Reluctantly Sir Richard takes the job 
of unearthing the devilish plot! But can he 
save the three hostages from impending 
doom? A sharp-edged suspense story! 


you a fascinating picture of life in the space worlds o 
flight into the unknown universe of years to come! Men 


a child lost on the moon... 


tales take you on a thrillin 
and women facing new problems: 


omorrow. Ten outstanding 


a space pilot, running 


short of fuel, trying to land his giant ship on a space station floating thousands of miles 


from Earth... 
in uncharted space! 


@REAY TALES AND POEMS OF 
em EDGAR ALLAN POE 


; 

} In ONE volume — the 
"4 4greatest tales and poems 
by the inventor of the 
modern detective story. 
Stories of mystery, hu- 
; ; mor, adventure, narra- 
b tive poems and lyrics, 
in this wonderful 400-page anthology. In- 
cludes 21 tales, over 30 poems taken from 
the best of Poe’s works, from The Cask of 
Amontillado and The Gold Bug to The 
Raven and Israfél. A magnificent collection 

by the master of horror tales! 


30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL 
VOCABULARY 


—Funk & Lewis 


It takes just 15 minutes 

a day to add 500 usable, 

valuable words to your 

working vocabulary. Ex- 

panding your vocabulary 
increases your popularity, improves your 
chances of success! Complete with index, 
pronunciation key, tests to check your prog- 
ress, guides to help you find exactly the 
right words to express yourself. It's fun. 
And it’s so easy! 


carefree jetmen breaking their way through vast, dangerous frontiers 
A spectacular story collection—science-fiction at its best! 


BLACK MAJESTY—Vandercook 
ry | A slave becomes em- 
PE ; ; 


peror! Famed explorer- 
author retells the vivid 
story of Henry Chris- 
; tophe, most powerful 
i Negro in the New World 
} .., of how he led a bat- 
+ tle for freedom against 
Napoleon's armies . ; 
and was crowned Emperor of Haiti, the 
first Negro republic! Driven by a great 
dream to make his people throw off their 
poverty and win a place among free men, 
he struggled to his death to fulfill it... 
and became hero of a stirring legend! 


THE FOUNDLING—Spelilman 


It's 1918. A tiny baby is 
left in- the Christmas 
Crib of St. Patrick's Ca- 
thedral in New York 
The heart-warming story 
of Peter Lane begins 
here. He grows up in 
the New York Found- 
ling Home .. . discovers 
his love for music and longs to be a com- 
poser. But Peter's promising career is in- 
terrupted by World War II. Wounded, 
blinded in combat, Peter fears his return 
home . dreads resuming his career! 


*GOOD READING (newly revised) 


A guided tour 


through the world of books! Read for pleasure and 


profit; make better use of your reading time with this helpful, time- 
tested, 225-page book. A carefully selected list by 49 book experts-— 
100 significant books ranging from ancient Greece to modern times. 


Enables you to select your own reading program. 


Includes brief de- 


2s scriptions of each title—plus author and title index. 


* For more details on the six junior titles, see TAB News sent to Club secretary. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB ”™™® JANUARY SELECTIONS ~ 


Te order books you 
went, write price in 
right-hand column on BOOK 
line opposite each of NO. 


WRITE AMT. 


TITLE HERE VW 





the titles you heave se- 
lected. Add cost of 


THE GREEN HILLS OF EARTH, Heinlein (25¢) 


~ 





beoks you selected and 
write total for your or- 
der opposite TOTAL 
AMOUNT. Hand coupon 
te your Club secretary 
with the amount of 
money shown opposite 
TOTAL AMOUNT. De 


*BLACK MAJESTY, John W. Vandercook (25¢) 





_30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL VOCAB. (25¢) | 





HIROSHIMA, John Hersey (25¢) 





THE YUKON TRAIL, Wm. Macleod Raine (25¢) 





THE THREE HOSTAGES, John Buchan (25¢) 





orters in 
New York. After the 


erd of your order, she 
returns coupon te you. 
lt is your own receipt 
for beoks you ordered 
end paid for. Use blank 
speces to write in num- 
bers and titles of selec- 
tions offered during a 
previous month this sem- 
ester. Please de NOT 
write in tithes not being 
offered through TAB this 


semester. 


eee To Club Sec- 
retary: Write 
‘Paid’’ in 
this space te indicate 
thet payment was made 


for books ordered. 


Member's Name 


GREAT TALES & POEMS OF E. A. POE (35¢) 
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| SCARFACE, Norton (25¢) 


THE FOUNDLING, Francis Cardinal Spellman (35¢) | 





GOOD READING (newly revised) (35¢) 


_ WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Emily Bronte (35¢) 





THE GREAT HOUDINI, Williams & Epstein (25¢) 


| SUE BARTON, SENIOR NURSE, Boylston (25¢) 


WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH, Hines (25¢) 








STARBUCK “VALLEY WINTER, Haig-Brown (25¢) 
TIGER ROAN, Balch » (25¢) 











TOTAL AMOUNT 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's. on your mind, 
Other readers do, too, Address Letters 
Editer, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I am sure that most eighteen-year- 
olds are fully capable of voting intelli- 
gently. Due to our fine school systems, 
most teen-agers have a very good 
understanding of political affairs in 
their country. 

I am a member of the Gate City 
Grange in Nashua, which is on record 
as favoring the lowering of the voting 
age to eighteen. 

John Hammar 
Nashua (N. H.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: - 

I am a former German exchange stu- 
dent, and was\in the States during the 
year 1951-1952. At the end of my stay 
I was interviewed by one of your men. 
Now this interview has been printed 
under the title: “I Am a Refugee from 
Red Germany.” (World Week, Oct. 1, 
p. 11.) 

In response to this article, I have 
received many letters. from high school 
students from all over the U. S. 

Would you please be so kind as to 
print a short note in one of the next 
issues telling the students about this? 


other way, his parents should go about 
the problem in a different manner, such 
as by talking it over with him and 
reaching an agreement suited to both. 
Pat and Trish 
Dolly Madison Jr. H. S&S. 
Arlington, Va. 


Dear Editor: 

I think World Week is an outstanding 
magazine, because not only does it give 
an accurate synopsis of the week’s news, 


but it also contains many articles of 
interest to teen-agers. 
Beverly Neidle 
Straus Jr. H. 8S. 109 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Your magazine is wonderful, but 
please get rid of the “Movie Check 
List”! I do not agree with anything 
in it, 

Jane Fussell 
Roswell (N. M.) Jr. H. 8. 





oI ele-facts 


WHO USES THESE TELEPHONES? 














You don’t often see the telephones pictured 
below. Certainly not in your home. But some 
people need them. The telephones are num- 
bered. Can you match each telephone with the 


man, listed below, who would be likely to 


use it? 


ANSWERS 


(CO Baseball manager 

( Gunpowder mill worker 
0 Aireraft flight controller 
() Telephone repairman 
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It will be impossible for me to answer 
each letter, because I am short of time. 
But I will try to get students from my 
school or from another school as pen- 
pals for the American boys and girls. 
[I only hope that none of them is going 
to be angry with me. 

Berndt Schumann 

12 Jahn Street 

Bremen, Germany 


_ Basaydsou ye 
nom * 


Dear Editor: 

We are answering the letter written 
by D. Tracy, which appeared in your 
Oct. 15 issue. 

We think that he has a perfect view 
about his parents. Any parents who rig 
up a “Rube Goldberg” contraption to 
check the time when a teen-ager gets 
in are just asking for very untrusting 
characteristics to appear in a child who 
has been treated in such a disgusting 
manner. 


If he can’t be trusted in this or any 
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The telephone company tries to provide the kinds of telephones and the kinds of 
telephone service that lots of different kinds of people want and need. That's one 
reason people say this country has the best telephone service in the world. 






















Gay Head 


Q. Could you give me some ideas 
for things to do at a Christmas party? 


A. Everyone likes to trim a Christ- 
mas tree, so why not let your guests 
trim yours? Tree-trimming is a good 
way to get a party under way, because 


it doesn’t matter when your guests drift 
in; you just put them to work as they 
arrive. Have on hand a large bow! of 
cranberries, an even larger one of 
popcorn (you know why!) and plenty 
of darning thread and needles for 
stringing. Colored paper, paste, and 





You'll 





pet 100% on this test without studying! 


This remarkable photo, taken by 1/10,000 sec. exposures reveals ‘‘shaving pattern’’ of tiny light attached to razorhead. 

























“Tracer Light’ Photo proves New Miracle Blade 
EASIER ON THE FACE 


shaves cleaner...with far fewer strokes ! 


Here’s one test you'll enjoy! Test a super- 
ged Gem Duridium Blade on your 
stubble. See how it whisks away your 
whiskers with smooth, sweet (and fewer) 
strokes. No tug, no skin scrape. 
Gem’s secret Duridium Process not only 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Get a GEM FEATHER WEIGHT RAZOR 
plus TWO GEM DURIDIUM BLADES 


“air 15¢ 


only 


Same type Razor as sold in 984 Geom Sets 


GEM Durbin 





gives youeasier shaves...but moreshaving 
mileage per blade. Discover the most revo- 
lutionary advancement since the safety 
razor. To start you on the road for better 
shaves, we make the special offer below, 


NEW 
DURIDIUM’ 


PROCESS BLADE 


American Sofety Rezor Corp., Dept.CC, Brooklyn 1, W. Y. 
Please rush me new Feather Weight Gem Razor 
and 2 Gem Duridium Blades. 


| enclose 15¢ to cover mailing and handling. 
Nome. 
Address... 
City 
My school is 




















scissors will be needed too—for gay 
paper chains like the ones you used to 
make in kindergarten. And don’t forget 
to bring out last year’s ball ornaments, 
tinsel, and colored lights. The resulting 
creation will be supersonic! 

After the tree is trimmed, try a Santa 
Claus relay. Divide your guests into 
teams, have them form lines, and give 
the leader of each line a stocking chock- 
full o’ packages (it doesn’t matter 
what’s inside the packages). At the 
“go” signal, the person at the head of 
each line must empty the stocking, 
refill it, and pass it on to the next in 
line, who repeats the procedure. The 
team with the first stocking to be 
emptied and filled all the way down 
the line is the winner. 

Besides these shindigs, Blindman’s 
Buff, “Sardines, and Charades make for 
good fun. (If you don’t know how to 
play them, consult almost any book on 
games.) And Christmas carols will 
wind up your party the right way. 
Singing these sometimes merry and 
always beautiful old songs still fills a 
group with the warmest and happiest 
Christmas feeling of all. 


Q. I’m planning a New Year's Eve 
party, but can’t think of anything to do 
besides dancing. Have you any sug- 
gestions for games between dances? 


A. Put your guests to work finding 
all the “time” they lost during the past 
year. Write different amounts of time 
on slips of ‘paper (five minutes, ten 
minutes, half an hour, etc.), and hide 
them all over the room. Ask the guests 
to hunt for the “time” (in teams, 
couples, or individually). The team or 
person who finishes with the “longest” 
total is the winner. 

Here’s a Chinese “game of chance” 
to pave the way for a change of part- 
ners when you're in the mood to gamble 
with fate. Put two large bowls of rice 
in the center of the floor. In one bowl, 
bury in the rice folded slips of paper, 
on each one of which is written the 
name of a girl guest. Into the other, 
stick slips bearing the fellows’ names. 
Then pass out spoons to everyone. 
Each guest in turn lifts out one spoon- 
ful of rice at a time (girls spoon from 
the bowl of boys’ names, and vice 
versa) until he or she comes up with 
a slip of paper. The name on the 
paper is his or partner for the next 
dance. The rice will fly as you try to 
find a partner for yourself before some- 
one at the other bowl comes up with 
your name! 

Bring on the refreshments at mid- 
night (if your appetites can hold out 
that long!), provide plenty of bright 
balloons to pop, cross hands all around 
for a final chorus of “Auld Lang Syne” 
—and hope that the New Year will be 
as happy as your party! 
































Family First? 
The Allens were just finishing dinner 


when the phone rang. Connie ran to 
answer it. 

When she came back to the table, she 
looked eager. “That was Sue,” she told 
the family. “She invited me to a party 
she’s giving Christmas Eve, and it 
sounds terrific! May I go?” 

Mrs. Allen looked surprised. “Of 
course you may go, Connie, if you real- 
ly want to, but haven’t you forgotten 
something?” 

Connie hesitated. She knew what 
Mom meant, that.it was a family tradi- 
tion to spend Christmas Eve at home, 
hanging the stockings and putting the 
presents under the tree together. But 
she really did want to go to Sue’s 
party... 

1. What do you think Connie should 
do? Should she go to Sue’s party, and 
expect her parents to understand that 
at her age it’s natural for her to want 
to be with her own crowd? Or, since the 
family’s Christmas Eve is a once-a-year- 
only tradition, should she try to please 
her parents and tell Sue that she can’t 
come to her party? Or might she sug- 
gest to her parents that she go to Sue's 
for an hour or so, and spend the rest 
of Christmas Eve at home? If Connie 
gave up Sue’s party in order to stay at 
home with her parents on Christmas 
Eve, do you think she would be glad 
or sorry that she had? Why? Have you 
ever faced a problem like Connie’s? 
What did you do? Do you think that 
you did the right thing? 

2. Does “growing up” mean “growing 
out” of family traditions? If your family 
has a tradition of being together on 
special occasions—such as Thanksgiv- 
ing, birthdays, reunions, anniversaries, 
Christmas Eve—do you feel any obliga- 
tion to carry on that tradition? How 
would you feel if your parents went to 
a party with some of their friends at a 
time when it was traditional for all of 
you to be together? 

8. What makes birthdays, Christmas, 
anniversaries, etc., special in your fam- 
ily? Is it that gifts are given at these 
times? Can you think of other things 
about these occasions which mean a 
great deal to you? Do any of these 
things involve another kind of giving? 
What is meant by “self-giving”? Have 
you ever given up something you want- 
ed a lot for the sake of someone else? 
Was it worth it? 
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Ever wonder how it feels to zoom 
through space? A ride on the ROAD- 
MASTER is the next best thing to 
buzzing off to the moon. 


You'll love its quick, powerful take-off! 
And ROADMASTER’S springy seat 
floats you over the bumps as smoothly 





When you step on ROADMASTER'S 


Yon we ashe here - 





on yesterday's bike? 
Tell Dad that the gift you really want 
is the new Roadmaster! 


Get ao FREE copy of the nese 
Roadmaster folder. Write 


Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FouNnDRY Company, New York 





Give the mistakes you make in any languvage— 

in ink, pencil, typewriter—a quick, clean brush- 

off. The sign below tells the truth about Weldon 

Erasers. Students, artists and business 

over the world will tell you so, too. 

your stationer to show you all-quality Wel- 
Roberts Erasers for all kinds of erasing. 

WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
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DON'T LET UGLY 
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RUIN YOUR LOOKS 
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Buy U.S. Defense Bonds 
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Australia’s Boy Scout jamboree stamp. 


Bees Mage Mo Sore 


Australia has issued a new stamp to 
commemorate the 1952-53 Pan-Pacific 
Boy Scout Jamboree. It will be held 
December 29 to January 9 at a “tent 
city” near Sydney, Australia. About 
15,000 Scouts from Australia and other 
countries will attend. The red-brown 
Sd. stamp, above, shows an Austra- 
lian Scout in uniform. Eucalyptus trees 
are in the background. 

The Boy Scout movement was started 
in England in 1908 by Lord Baden- 
Powell. Today there are Boy Scout 
movements in 52 countries with a total 
of 5,250,000 Scouts. The Boy Scouts of 
America was founded in 1910. Since 
then about 20 million Americans have 
been registered Scouts or Scout leaders. 

The Boy Scouts of America wil! hold 
their third national jamboree July 17- 
23 in Southern California. 

BETTER LATE THAN NEVER: 
Cuba recently issued a set of three 
stamps to commemorate the 200th year 
since the start of its coffee industry. The 
stamps were issued four years latel 
Cuba began to cultivate coffee in 1748. 

The 1-centavo green, below, shows a 
pair of hands holding coffee beans. The 
2c red shows a map of Cuba and a 
worker picking coffee beans. The 5c 
blue shows a coffee plantation and a 
worker carrying a tray of beans. 


One of he “late Cuban coffee ames 


Huh! 
Barber: “Your hair is very thin.” 
Customer: “Who wants fat hair?” 


Patuxent River Tester 
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60 days Europe from $475 (incl. steamer) 
Remarkably ‘*different’’ tours for adventure- 
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TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


545 FIFTH AVES, WEW YORK ‘73 ° MU 2-6544 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and tr: stamp ¢& 
Our readers are advised to read an adverti 
carefully before 
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VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 
4 geous World Wide —— Sg 
ncludes $10,000 Stamp, Zapgete, 
he many others with beautifull illustrated 
Book, only 10¢ with choice approvals and bar- 
gain lists. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N. Y, 


107 =e: 3c 


Stamps from | veo _—— 
DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 44, Mibwevkes 1, Whe. 
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FREE Powerful Magnifying Glass 
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Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Fans te full page in your album. Retails for ven 
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Caller; “Td like to see the judge, 
please.” 

Maid: “I'm sorry, sir, but he’s at din- 
ner.” 

Caller: “But my errand is important. 

Maid: "It car’t be helped, sir. His 


Honor is at steak.” 


Masculine Angle 


Ted: “I’ve walked home from school 
with her three times, and carried her 
books; I've bought ice cream cones 
twice, and taken her to a movie. Now 
don’t you think I could kiss her?” 

‘Ned: “Naw, you've done enough for 


her already.” 
Topeka (Kans,) High School World 


Strong Sniff 


Said the motorist to the stout lady 
with whom he had collided: “I consider 
that the fault was entirely yours, 
madam, for standing there gaping 
about in the middle of the road in that 
manner.” 

“I was not gaping about,” retorted 
the irate woman, “I was inhaling a 
taxi.” 

Capper's Weekly 


Short but Neat 


In 1925 Notre Dame was trailing 
Northwestern at the half by a score 
of 10-0. The boys were sitting des- 
pondently in their dressing room, wait- 
ing for Coach Knute Rockne to come in 
and give them a tongue-lashing, While 
admitting they had one coming, they 
dreaded the moment he would open 
up. 

Time passed, and Rockne didn’t 
appear. The suspense grew unbear- 
able. Almost the entire rest period had 
gone by when the door finally opened 
and Knute put his head through. The 
boys braced themselves, 

Knute stared around the room, a 
surprised look on his face. Then: 

“Excuse me,” he said, backing out 
again. “I thought this was the dressing 

room occupied by the Fighting Irish!” 
’ Final score: Notre Dame 13; North- 


western 10. 
The Keblegram 


Fair Warning 


Road sign at the outskirts of a small 
town: 

Go slow—see our belles; 

Go fast—see our cells. 


Oh, the Army! 

First soldier: “My girl friend asked 
me how it happened I was so loving.” 

Second soldier: “So?” 

First soldier: “I told her it was be- 
cause I studied our Manual of Arms.” 

Second soldier: “So?” 

First soldier: “So now she wants to 
meet Manuel.” 


Silver Tongue 


Hey, Fellows! 

Two privates were having a fight 
in the barrack room. The 2nd looey 
rushed in and stopped the scrap cold 
with this excited remark: “Come, come! 
We can’t have fighting men in this 


army!” 
Journeyman Barber 


Speedster 
A woman was talking with a friend 
about the athletic achievements of the 
latter’s son. 


“Your boy must be an exceptio 


fast runner; I see by this morning's 


per that he fairly burned up 
track with his record-b speed 
I suppose you saw him do it 

“No, I didn’t see him do it,” replied 
the boy’s mother, “but I saw the track 
this morning and there was nothing 


but cinders there.” 
Kablegram 
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To All of Our Readers 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
No issues during Christmas vacation. 
See you again January 7, 1953. 


——————————— —— 





Politics . 


The political campaign had a pro- 
found effect on the writing style of at 
least one of the “small fry” televiewers 
who had been trapped into listening to 
all the speeches that replaced his usual 
thunderous fare. Last week, writing a 
letter of thanks for a birthday present, 
he signed it, “Your friend Ae mine, 
Bobbie.” 


New Yorker 


Acid Test 
A man, answering an ad for a chauf- 


feur’s job, was being examined by the 
car owner. He was asked if he had 
traveled much in other states. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the prospective 
chauffeur. 

“All right,” said the car owner, 
handing him a road map, “let’s see you 


fold it.” 


Successful Farming 
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‘IF YOU CAN DRAW! 


Make money with your 
brush and pen! If you like 
to draw or paint, take the 
Free Talent Test at home. 
No fee. No obligation. Mail 
coupon TODAY! 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Dep. 12582 
500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me your FREE Talent Test. 
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WHY DO WE SAY . 


“don't look a gift horse in the mouth” 


A farmer, when buying or trading a 

De ee hws, But you'll always want to look “Mr. Peanut” squarely 

you receive a present and try to find sin the eye. The little fellow on the wrapper is your 

out its value, you're thus “looking a guarantee of the freshest, meatiest, most flavorsome 

2 sap opipuelinnaeia peanut of them all—the peanut that contains more 
iron than whole milk and more protein, pound for 
pound, than beef-steak! Once you try these peanuts, 
you'll keep reaching for them all the time. So get 
your energy the tasty way—with PLANTERS Peanuts, 


Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, and Peanut Butter. 





always sa @rs for peanuts 





Off the Press 


A Book About American Politics, by 
George Stimpson. Harper, N. Y. 554 
pp., $4.95. 

Although we have just completed a 
hard-fought Presidential campaign, pol- 
itics is always in season. With this 
thought in mind, George Stimpson, vet- 
eran Washington correspondent who 


died recently, had published “A treasury . 


of little known facts and colorful stories 
from America’s political past and pres- 
ent.” 

There is no chapter ° organization, 
since the book is in the form of ques- 
tions and answers. The questions fre- 
quently become catch-alls for related 
phrases as in “How did the New Deal 
Originate?” which carries us to the 
Square Deal, New Freedom, and Fair 
Deal. For origins of phrases Stimpson 
has recourse to the Bible, Shakespeare, 
diaries of statesmen, newspapers, and 
varied primary sources. In a concluding 
question, “Did the Continental Con- 
gress try to control prices?” loose ends 
are tied together. Incidentally, one of 
hundreds of odd bits of information is 
that Rhode Island legislature placed a 
ceiling of nine cents on a pound of 
turkey. 

Although there is much of small 
moment in this rich mixture of scholar- 
ship and journalism, there are some 
sweeping surveys of political changes, 
and a small gold mine of Americana. 
Fortunately, the index enables us to 
mine the nuggets with little effort. 


Divided We Fought. A Pictorial His- 
tory of the War, 1861-1865, edited 
by David Donald. Macmillan, N. Y. 
452 pp., $10. 

The tragedy of the Civil War is re- 
lived in the pages of this picture his- 
tory of the conflict. Selections from 
letters, newspaper reports, and other 
primary sources combine with the ‘llus- 
trations to make this volume a major 
historical undertaking. By applying 
modern methods of reproduction to the 
negatives of Brady and Southern pho- 
tographers, the editors have brought 
to life the men and events of an un- 
happy era. Line drawings by artists at 
the front are interspersed with indi- 
vidual and group portraits. The sharp- 
ness of some 500 black and white prints 
on fine, glossy stock is enhanced by 
a continuous narrative of the war. 

Mr. Donald, a professor of history 
at Columbia, has not taken sides. 
North end South are represented fairly 
in the choice of pictures and in de- 
tails of heroism. Various fronts on land 
and sea are presented with as much 
evenness as availability of materials 


permitted. A feeling of the contempo- 
rary is pervasive from the opening lines 
reporting the screaming Charleston 
newspaper headlines, “The Union Is 
Dissolved,” to the Grand Review of the 
Union Armies in Washington, May 24, 
1865. 


The Builder. A Biography of Ezra Cor- 
nell, by Philip Dorf. Macmillan, N.Y. 
459 pp., $5. 


Philip Dorf, who taught history in 
the New York City high schools before 
he turned to farming in upper New 
York State, has plowed deeply in pri- 
mary materials to fashion this thorough 
study of Ezra Cornell, founder of his 
alma mater. 

The young Cornell turned from 
farming to carpentry while still a teen- 
ager and amazed the frontier commu- 
nity by “laying out the frame of a 
two-story house.” A little later he was 
the trusted manager of milling opera- 
tions in Ithaca. He correctly perceived 
that he would not grow rich working 
for others and utilized his savings to 
get a start in the young telegraph busi- 
ness. His mechanical mindedness and 
prodigious industry were vital factors 
in the growth of that industry. He 
had the patience and vision to hold 
on when others fled the highly compe- 
titive and lawsuit-ridden field. 

Dividends from the telegraph indus- 
try enabled Cornell to devote himself 
to philanthropies which included en- 
couragement of scientific agriculture, 


che founding of a public library in 
Ithaca, and the college which bears his 
name. He was not content to donate 
money but actively participated in the 
projects he supported. His public spirit 
invited public office, and he was elected 
to the New York State Assembly where 
he served with distinction. In the na- 
tional field he supported the Republi- 
can party from its early days. He con- 
demned slavery, but was not an abo- 
litionist, scorned the anti-Catholic big 
otry of the 50's, and helped the Union 
cause in his own community during the 


Civil War. 


Fifty Years of the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, by William B. Hamilton. Duke 
University Press, Durham, N. C. 397 
pp., $5. 

This year is the golden anniversary 
of a distinguished quarterly. It is our 
good fortune that M¥. Hamilton has se- 
lected a few nuggets which he mined 
from volumes,covering the period 1902. 
1952. The articles are placed in chrono- 
logical order and the subject areas in- 
clude race relations, education, eco- 
nomics, history, government, philoso- 
phy, science, and literature. Mr. 
Hamilton insists that his book does not 
contain “the best” of the essays which 
have appeared in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly. We shall take his word that 
the quarterly has not done justice to 
Southern literature, but we think that 
he is too modest in evaluating his find- 
ings. 

The controversy stirred by publica- 
tion of John S. Bassett’s on the “Fires 
of Race Antipathy” took the form of a 
battle for academic freedom. William 

(Continued on page 4-T) 





OUR EDITORIAL PLATFORM 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the education 
for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 


the worth and dignity of the individual; 


high moral and spiritual v: lues; 


the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and responsibilities for all; 
the American system of constitutional, representative government; 

free competitive enterprise and free labor working for abundant production; 
cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any other system 
in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current affairs, the best con- 
temporary thought and creative expression, and the most helpful guidance 
for adjustment to life, adapted to the understanding and interests of youth. 
Good citizens honestly differ on important public questions, and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore believe that 
all sides of these problems should be impartially discussed in the schools and 
in classroom magazines with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 











GLAD I REMEMBERED 
TO SEND IN MY 
RENEWAL FOR THE 
SECOND SEMESTER. NOW 
I KNOW A FULL CLASS. 
ROOM SET OF THE FIRST 
ISSUE IN FEBRUARY WILL 
BE RESERVED FOR ME. 





A renewal order card has recently been 
mailed to you. Early return will be 


much appreciated. Remember, your order 


may be revised after school starts. 
Many thanks for your co-operation. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 3-T) 


E. Dodd’s “Some Difficulties of the 
History Teacher in the South” 

a few more coals on the fire. 
contributions which richly deserve 
reading, even at this late date, include 
Boyd’s evaluation of Theodor Momm- 
sen, Parker’s description of “The South 
Carolina Mill Village,” the account of 
“The Rockefeller Commission's Cam- 
paign against Hookworm,” Broadus 
Mitchell's “Two Industrial Revolutions,” 
Polk’s reminder of the impact of Hin- 
ton Helper’s book on the North and 
South, and Betty Thompson’s “Thomas 
Wolfe: Two Decades of Criticism.” 


America’s Greatest Challenge, by Wal- 
ter E. Myer and Clay Coss. Civic 
Education Service, Washington, D. 
C. 215 pp., $2.75. 


“Uninformed and lazy citizens may 
not realize it, but they are actually 
assisting the communists,” write the 
authors of this vigorous protest against 
the ignorance of the American public. 
Messrs. Myer and Coss are not con- 
tent to document the depth of this in- 
difference by Americans to what is 
going on at home and abroad. They 
offer a concrete program. It rests on a 
detailed plan for “a five-day-a-week” 
course devoted to the study of cur- 
rent issues and political activities,” by 
students from the junior high school 
level through college. Adults, too, are 
offered practical suggestions for in- 
formed action. 

An added feature of the book is,an 
appendix containing judiciously an- 
notated “Tools for the Citizen,” includ- 
ing a current history library and radio 
and TV programs. 

—Howarp L. Hurwirz 


Advertising Federation Contest 


“A Teen-Ager Looks at Advertising” 
is the subject of a National High School 
Essay Contest for 1953, conducted_by 
the Advertising Federation of America. 
This contest, now in its sixth year, is 
based on local elimination contests 
sponsored by A.F.A. member clubs, and 
is open to any high school student in 
the area covered by one of the local 
clubs. Essays must be no more than 
1,000 words in length, and may treat 
advertising from any point of view. 
A grand prize of $500 and second and 
third prizes of $200 and $100 are 
offered to the national winners. Closing 
date is April 18, 1953. Students who 
wish to enter should consult their 
school principal for the location of 
nearest advertising club. The contest 
is approved by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. Full 
information may be obtained from the 
Advertising Federation of America, 330 
West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 








